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BOOK REVIEWS 

Lord Stowell: His Life and the Development of English Prize Law. By 
E. S. Roscoe. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 
1916. pp. x, 116. 

Lord Stowell belongs to that rare company of jurists to whom came 
the opportunity of determining the form and substance of an important 
branch of law for an indefinite period in the future. Such an oppor- 
tunity came to John Marshall to formulate the constitutional law of 
the United States, and how admirably he met it is known of all men. 
Not less unique was the work of Lord Stowell in the development of 
British prize law. To be sure, decisions in prize were in existence which 
went as far back as the eighteenth century, but most of them were bare 
statements of results, with no reasoning as to the principle concerned. 
In this state of the law England became involved in the Napoleonic 
Wars in which almost every conceivable maritime situation arose and 
necessitated an examination of the fundamental principles upon which 
prize law rests. This gave Stowell his opportunity. Appointed Judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty in 1798, he continued until the downfall 
of Napoleon to give out from his seat in London a series of reasoned 
judgments in which he practically created the Anglo-American prize 
law of the present day, and gave it a coherency and a logical basis which 
it has ever since retained. In the face of this prodigious achievement, 
it is one of the anomalies of history that, while forgotten worthies have 
been forced upon public attention by industrious writers, the great 
Lord Stowell has thus far escaped an adequate biography. 

Mr. Roscoe's book is divided into eight chapters. The first two are 
biographical and relate the story of Stowell's career as a teacher at 
Oxford, his friendship with Dr. Johnson, his rapid rise at the bar, and 
his elevation to the bench. The third chapter is a clear account of the 
Court of the Admiral and the development of his prize jurisdiction and 
the rules governing its exercise. The description of the condition of 
English prize law in 1798, when Stowell became the head of the Admir- 
alty Court, supplies a good background against which to exhibit the 
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extent of his services in reducing existing rules to systematic form and 
in adapting principles to new situations. The fourth and fifth chapters 
deal specifically with some of Stowell's most important judgments, 
while the sixth is a consideration of the relation between Stowell's 
decisions and the rules of the Declaration of London. The seventh 
chapter describes the use made of Stowell's decisions by the British 
prize courts in the present war, while the last chapter is devoted to 
Stowell's work in the Admiralty Court on the civil side. 

In derogation of an excellent piece of work, it must be said that as 
a biography the book is entitled to scant consideration, but as an essay 
on Stowell's work as a prize judge it is worthy of its author's position 
and high repute. Nowhere will the beginner in prize law find a better 
introduction to the intricacies of the organization of the British Court 
of Admiralty than is furnished by Mr. Roscoe's third chapter. The 
condition of British prize law when Stowell came to the bench and the 
contrast between its present certainty and systematic form and the 
amas de textes si varies, which even now make up French prize law, are 
well described. In the consideration of some of the most important of 
Stowell's decisions a clear conception is given of the quality of Stowell's 
mind and of the processes by which he reached his conclusions. In 
short, Mr. Roscoe's book amply explains the authoritative position 
which Lord Stowell occupies in all British and American prize courts. 

Lawrence B. Evans. 

International Realities. By Philip Marshall Brown. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons: New York. 1917. pp. xvi, 233. 

This is a collection of articles written by Professor Brown since the 
outbreak of the war, dealing in a constructive way with the general 
principles of international organization and law. The style is simple 
and forceful. The subjects considered are of the most vital and profound 
significance. They are treated in a way to interest equally the student 
and the average reader. 

The first article has the title of the book. He holds that the old con- 
ception, still fostered by many publicists, "that international law ps] 
mainly, if not primarily, concerned with the regulation of war," is an 
unreality at present, and that "the idea that international law shall 
regulate war is essentially paradoxical and unsound." He asserts that 
"the true function of international law is not to govern war, it is to avert 



